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described in The Advocate or Peace) created much 
interest, and called forth many inquiries. 

When the League was organized in 1908 various 
committees were selected as being most essential to the 
development of the work of the League, — the commit- 
tees dealing with Meetings and Discussion, Publications, 
Teaching History, Press and the International Committee. 
The work of each is clearly discernible from the nature 
of the cause. In Denver, these committees, whose mem- 
bership, by the way, represents almost every state in the 
Union, held meetings, and their work will be far-reach- 
ing on account of the large and varying field which the 
work covers. The Committee on Teaching History dis- 
cussed at length methods of teaching history, and the 
text-books themselves in regard to war and international 
relationships. The Committee on Publications endorsed 
various plans of books which should be issued as helps 
to teacher and pupils in this cause. The International 
Committee most enthusiastically discussed an Interna- 
tional League and means of bringing such into existence. 
The Committee on Meetings and Discussion considered 
the wisest and best methods for the public presentation 
of this cause throughout the country and made arrange- 
ments for such presentation, chief among which is the 
establishment of a lecture bureau which shall consist of 
lecturers in the different parts of the country. The Press 
Committee planned for the advancement of this cause 
through the educational journals of the country, and at 
the request of Mr. J. W. Walker of Indianapolis, a mem- 
ber of this committee, and secretary of the Educational 
Press Association of America, Mrs. Fannie Fern An- 
drews was requested to speak before the latter association 
at its meeting in Denver. As a result, a vote was passed 
endorsing the work of the America School Peace League, 
and a committee was appointed to devise plans for 
furthering its objects. 

At the annual business meeting of the League the 
plans of these various committees were endorsed, and 
many valuable suggestions were made by the members 
of the League. At this meeting the annual report of 
the secretary was read, which gave a most interesting 
account of the development of the League. This report 
can be obtained by applying to the secretary, Mrs. 
Fannie Fern Andrews, 405 Marlborough Street, Boston. 

A signal recognition of the American School Peace 
League was that given by the annual business meeting 
of the National Education Association as expressed in 
the following resolution : 

" Resolved, that the National Education Association en- 
dorses unanimously the work of the American School Peace 
League, whose object is to promote, through the schools and 
the educational public of America, the interests of interna- 
tional justice and fraternity. The association believes that 
the inculcation of the sentiments involved in the principles 
of the League will make for effective citizenship and a keen 
sense of justice in all relations of life ; it therefore urges all 
teachers to acquaint themselves with the work of the League, 
and to cooperate with it." 

After the Denver meeting, the secretary of the League 
went to the Summer School of the South at the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee in Knoxville, and there the first Branch 
of the American School Peace League was organized. 
The membership of this Branch is made up of teachers 
from all the Southern States, and from other sections of 
the country as well. The chief function of this Branch 



is to disseminate through these teachers the principles 
of the League in their respective States, with the object 
of forming a Branch in each of the States, the function 
of the latter being to carry on the local work of the 
League through committees, corresponding to the stand- 
ing committees of the League. A very important aim 
of these State Branches should be to use their influence 
in getting the libraries in the State to put on their shelves 
the literature of the international peace movement. The 
machinery is already in motion for the organization of 
State Branches in several of the Southern States, and 
it is the hope of the League that a Branch will be formed 
in each State of the Union before the next annual 
meeting. 

For an organization hardly a year old, the growth in 
interest and support has been remarkable, and the out- 
look for furthering the cause of international justice and 
fraternity among the school children of America, and 
thence among the men and women who make public 
opinion, seems very promising. 



The Peace Society of the City of 
New York. 

Opening of the Autumn's Work. 

BY WILLIAM H. SHOET, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY. 

An important event in the activities of this society 
during the past month has been a luncheon at the Hotel 
Astor on Saturday, October 16, which was given in honor 
of the Japanese Commissioners and ladies invited to the 
United States by the Associated Chambers of Commerce 
of the Pacific Coast. In this luncheon the Japan Society 
of New York and the Peace Society acted jointly as 
hosts. The special guests numbered about seventy, in- 
cluding the conducting party from the Pacific Coast and 
the State Department at Washington. Over two hun- 
dred and fifty sat down at the tables, which were taste- 
fully decorated with yellow chrysanthemums. Peace 
flags, loaned and arranged by Dr. Robert S. Freedman, 
enlivened the walls, and the mingling of Japanese gen- 
tlemen and ladies, many of the latter in native dress, at 
the tables with their American hosts and hostesses, gave 
an international atmosphere to the occasion, in which the 
members of these two societies felt thoroughly at home. 

Three of the Japanese Commissioners are members of 
the Japan Peace Society, and its leader, Baron Shibu- 
sawa, is understood to be very favorable to it. The 
purpose of the visit of the party to this country, both on 
the part of hosts and guests, is of course distinctly one 
of friendship and goodwill. It was natural, therefore, 
that the tone of the conversation and of the addresses 
should be most cordial and friendly. President Findley 
of the City College, a member of both the entertaining 
societies, presided, and appeared, as he said, in a three- 
fold capacity, — as a representative of these societies and 
of his own personal interest in, and friendship for, Japan. 

Baron Shibusawa followed in a speech that was trans- 
lated by Hon. Roger S. Greene of the State Department, 
and which made the most cordial reference to the historic 
grounds of friendship between the two countries, and 
thankful acknowledgment of the services rendered to his 
people by Americans, especially by Commodore Perry 
and Townsend Harris, the first minister to Tokyo from 
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the United States. Prof. John B. Clark of Columbia 
University, speaking for the Peace Society, referred to 
the late Edward Everett Hale, in his work for an Inter- 
national Court, as the great idealist who represented the 
best American aspirations towards international justice, 
friendship and peace, saying that the sentiments that 
he voiced, and the purposes for which he labored, were 
shared in very largely by the American people. 

Other interesting addresses were made by Mr. M. 
Zumoto, proprietor of the Japan Times, by Baron N. 
Kanda, a professor in the Imperial Peers College, and 
by Dr. George William Knox of Union Theological 
Seminary. 

A graceful and unexpected return of the society's en- 
tertainment was made when Baron Shibusawa invited 
several of its officers to attend a dinner which be gave 
at the Astor, on the evening before leaving the city, to 
representatives of all the organizations which had enter- 
tained his party. Mention was made by one of the 
American speakers on this occasion of the characteristic 
courtesy which the Commissioners had that day paid to 
the memory of Townsend Harris in sending several 
members of their party to Greenwood Cemetery to lay 
a wreath of flowers on his grave. Gen. Stewart L. 
Woodford declared that war between the United States 
and her foster child across the Pacific was unthinkable, 
and any action calculated to bring about such a result 
would be one of the blackest of crimes. 

During October the society sent copies of the address 
by Mr. Justice Brewer printed in last month's Advocate 
op Peace to the members of the Bar Associations of 
the greater city, including in all six or seven thousand 
lawyers. A special edition had been procured during 
the summer, with the consent of the author and of the 
New Jersey Bar Association, before whom it was deliv- 
ered. The article was accompanied by a letter from 
which we quote the following paragraphs : 

" Mr. Brewer believes that there is being put forth a 
' persistent effort to make of this a great military nation.' 
He also contrasts the after-effects of the Civil and the Span- 
ish Wars on the development of the military spirit and 
the attitude towards the national debt. These wars, he 
says, ' Compare about like a small pistol with a twelve- 
inch rifled gun, ' but have had results in the regards 
mentioned in reverse proportion to their magnitude. 

" The Peace Society is no more inclined than is Judge 
Brewer to attack the honor or integrity of military men, 
nor does it make any quixotic insistence upon an imme- 
diate disarmament that would leave the country defense- 
less. It does believe, however, that law and courts 
ought logically and at once to replace force as the 
medium of justice in the international realm, as they did 
long ago between individuals and among the States. By 
organization, by the dissemination of literature, and in 
every legitimate way, the Peace Society undertakes to 
further this, the Hague idea." 

We are preparing for greater activity than ever before 
in holding public meetings throughout the city. With 
the purpose of making this possible, several additional 
speakers have been recruited, and the society expects to 
be able to present to the public a list of over thirty men 
and women who stand ready, without pay, to respond to 
calls for addresses on the subjects in which the society is 
interested. A luncheon has been arranged at the Park 



Avenue Hotel for Thursday, November 4, to which this 
very important group is invited as the guests of the 
Committee on Speakers and Meetings. It is expected 
that Mr. Edwin D. Mead of Boston will be one of the 
speakers on the occasion. By means of this gathering 
it is hoped to unify somewhat the presentation of the 
subject which will be made before the different audiences 
of the city, as well as to show the gratitude of the soci- 
ety to these men for services. 

Invitations will be sent out early in the month to a 
luncheon at the Hotel Manhattan on November 20. 
President David Starr Jordan of Leland Stanford will 
be one of the speakers. 

1 * ♦ » ■ 

Correspondence. 

Letter from Colorado. 

Editor Advocate of Peace : We see on every hand 
a letting down from the former positions on the temper- 
ance question to the solid ground of argument that the 
leaders of the movement have ever maintained. 

Whenever the subject of war and increase of arma- 
ments is presented in its true light, it is easily seen to be 
one of the most appalling species of intemperance. The 
realization that it is such gives it a shape that accords 
with the present awakening to needed reforms. 

In this quickening of the consciences of the people on 
the temperance question, the peace workers have an 
opportunity that they have not had before. The people 
have been awakened during the last few years on the 
subject of excesses and extravagances of governments 
and those in power, and they more- quickly grasp the 
thought that the race of the leading nations for owning 
the largest and most expensive battleships is as distinct 
a wrong to the people of those governments as the forcing 
of saloons into a community against the will of the better 
class of citizens; that the practice of rifle shooting 
amongst school boys is dissipating the pupil's time and 
energy toward an unnecessary and unworthy end ; that 
bloody carnage between two nations, in which the best 
and strongest men of both are swept off the earth, no 
more decides who is right than the issuing of high license 
does away with the evils of the saloon. 

In Colorado there never has been a time when prin- 
cipals and teachers of our public schools seemed so will- 
ing as now to take hold of this subject in the observance 
of the 18th of May. In my personal observation I was 
surprised to find how responsive even the pupils of the 
seventh grade are to this subject. 

It is the spirit of goodwill, cooperation and love to 
neighbor that we must cultivate, and there is no way so 
sure as to get this world's peace question into our schools. 

The nearness of nations, as is the case to-day, does 
away with that far away sense of war that we Americans 
used to have. No part of the world can suffer but we 
feel it too, and this fact breeds a spirit in our schools of 
openness to receive lessons on the " newer ideals of 
peace " and the " new patriotism." 

I spent a part of last winter in Southeast New Mexico. 
The fertile valley of the Pecos River is being settled by 
a good class of people both from the north and the south. 
Although the communities are most intelligent and the 
people are alive to their civic interests, they had appar- 
ently scarcely heard the prominent arguments in favor 



